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FOUR CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


In August 1954 I reviewed the first of the monographs on the history of the various Chris- 
tian colleges and universities in China, that by Roderick Scott on Fukien Christian University. 
Recently four more of these monographs have been published: Ginling University, by Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston and Ruth M. Chester; Shantung Christian University, by Charles Hodge 
Corbett; Hangchow University, by Clarence Burton Day; and St. John’s University, by Mary 
Lamberton, They may be secured from the United Board, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


at two dollars each. 


These are books which naturally will have more interest for those who had some connec- 
tion with these institutions than for the general public. But since so many of the former group 
are among our readers, it is worth while to introduce these books here. The one that comes 
nearest to being of general interest is, it seems to me, Corbett's book on Shantung Christian 

iversity. Is this in spite of, or because of the fact that he was never on the faculty of that 
cous Although like the other books it is filled with the details that make it a. history of 
one university, still it does succeed in relating this one institution to the educational policies 
of the participating missions and the educational and political climate of the times in a some- 


what broader way than the other volumes, 


These four colleges have very varied beginnings. Day traces HU back to a boys’ school 
established by Dr. McCartee in Ningpo in 1845; Miss Lamberton traces St. John’s back to a 
boys’ school established by Bishop Boone in 1847. SCU can be said to have begun with the 
opening of a boarding school for boys in Tengchow in 1864, by Calvin and Julia Mateer. 
Ginling College, on the other hand, although in origin intimately related to the girl's middle 
schools of the lower Yangtze valley, started so completely as a girls’ college in organizing 
conferences in 1911 and IgI2 that the authors make no attempt to trace its history beyond that 
date, and leave the readers to take for granted the earlier development of education for girls 


which made this college an inevitable result. 


At this end of the history, Corbett has the most complete account of conditions under 
Communist regime. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Mrs, Kiesow was able to continue 
her work on the campus until the summer of 1953. The St. John's history breaks off most ab- 
ruptly, with practically nothing about conditions after the Communist occupation. The other 
two continue the story to 1951, when the last Western members of their faculties withdrew. 


Taking them all as a whole, one is surprised to find so little exposition of the educational 
ideals and policies involved. Most of the atention is given to administrative organization, the 
coming and going of faculty members, the raising of money and the building of buildings. 
This one-sidedness is probably due to the authors’ taking the current educational ideals of 
American colleges for granted, The organizers and administrators of these institutions had 
done the same thing, and so the working out of an educational philosophy for Chinese colleges 
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and universities does not seem to have deeply concerned them, 


Some may consider this failure to deal with the most fundamental questions as a weak 
point in the whole educational program. I do not think so, The administrative leaders of 
these schools in the formative years were all missionaries, and such an educational philosophy 
as we are thinking of could not possibly have been worked out by aliens. All they could do, 
and it was a worthy accomplishment, was to put before the Chinese community and the young 
Chinese church several concrete examples of the best educational ideals of the West, in the 
hope that a generation of Chinese Christian educators would be able to make the necessary ad- 
justments, It is unfortunate that the process was interrupted at just that point, Or was it inter- 
rupted? After all, the president of one of these four institutions, Wu Yi-fang, is continuing to 
serve the cause of education in a still broader capacity, as Minister of Education for the most 


important province in China, 


THE NEXT STAGE IN AGRICULTURE 

The drive to organize peasants’ families into producers’ cooperatives has now practically 
come to a successful conclusion, and attention is already being turned to the next step, namely, 
that of collective farms, One example is the large cooperative at Wukunghsiang, about 200 
kilometers south of Peking. This was founded twelve years ago, and now includes all 436 of 
the households of that village. In a cooperative dividends are paid partly on the basis of land 
ownership, and partly on the basis of labor contributed. In this cooperative they began by pay- 
ing 70% on the land, and 30% on the labor. Later this ratio was changed to 50-50, and then in 
1953 a fixed yield was decided on for the land, all above that going to labor. Now in the col- 
lective farm which replaced this cooperative in January, all dividends will be paid on the basis 
of labor, and the land will be considered as owned in common, 


The biggest collective farm in the country is one near Peking which owns 2,200 hectares 
of land and is operated by 2,400 peasant families. This farm changed over from a cooperative 
in January. 


This news appears in NCNA despatches, where it is written up as though all this is a wool 
taneous movement on the part of the peasants, Analytical magazines from inside China, how- 
ever, tell a different story. Wang Hui-teh in an article in The Worker (Kung Jen) frankly ad- 
mits that the peasants cannot be depended upon in the struggle to build a Socialist society. 

**As they are private owners, they will not voluntarily tread the path of socialism.*’* Another 
writer in the magazine Political Study (Cheng Chih Hsueh Hsi), in speaking of the drive for 
cooperatives which has just been completed, said, ‘‘The peasants have joined the cooperatives 
involuntarily, or not quite voluntarily, or under compulsion,’’ He states that the Communist 
cadres in the villages were assigned quotas on cooperative organization, and that it was only 

4 by compulsion that they were able to meet their quotas. 


In this connection, Political Study corroborates the story on the slaughtering of draught 
animals that we reported in the January 23 Bulletin on the authority of the New York Times. 
An article last fall on the organization of cooperatives began with these words, ‘*Since the 
winter of last year, a very abnormal phenomenon has appeared in some areas, that is, 
peasants have slaughtered and sold livestock on a large scale, they have felled trees and have 
become inactive in making production investments. In consequence, this year’s crops are 
meeting with difficulties.** It goes on to argue that this must not be accepted as a spontaneous 
and inevitable reaction, as some seem to be doing, but must be recognized as a corrupt ves~- 
tige of capitalist thinking which must be overcome. 


A book entitled The Surging Tide of Socialism in China's Countryside was published in 
January. To it Mao Tse-tung contributed a preface in which he commented on the great 
change that had taken place in the agricultural situation since July 31, 1955, when he had 
issued his call for immediate cooperativization. Then there were 16,900,000 households in 
cooperative organizations, but since then more than 50,000,000 households have joined, ‘*This 
is an event of tremendous importance, It tells us that semi-socialist agricultural cooperation 
can be practically completed in 1956 alone. In another three or four years, that is, by the 
year 1959 or 1960, the switch of cooperatives from a semi-socialist to a completely socialis 
character can be mainly completed. It tells us that efforts should be made to advance the 


. 
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time for completing the socialist transformation of China's handicrafts and capitalist industry 


( d commerce, for only thus can the requirements caused by the development of agriculture 


“be met, It tells us that measures regarding the development of science, culture, education, 
public health, etc., should be expanded and accelerated beyond the scale and tempo of the 
original plans, 


Mao Tse-tung repeated these sentiments at a meeting of the Supreme State Conference 
on January 25, which had been called to pass on a twelve-year agricultural program (1956-67). 
Representatives of religious circles were present at this meeting, among the 300 who heard 
Chairman Mao present this twelve-year program, 


GALLOPING SOCIALISM 


After more or less marking time on small businesses for more than five years, the Com- 
munists in China are now in the midst of an all out drive to reorganize them as joint state- 
private enterprises, Shanghai announced on January g that more than four fifths of the output 
of Shanghai's private industry would be reorganized this year, and over go% of the private re- 
tail sales, 


The method now being used is to bring a whole trade as a unit into joint operation, For 
example, Shanghai's woollen textile industry of 52 private mills was reorganized into 17 joint 
enterprises, with the former owners and proprietors taking positions as factory directors, engi- 
neers or managers. The whole of the drugstore trade in Peking became a joint enterprise on 
January 7. The reorganization of all private commerce in Tientsin was completed on January 
g, as well as all the factories in eight trades, The factories of twenty other trades there have 
also ‘‘applied*’ for joint ownership. More than 70% of the private industrial enterprises in 
Wuhan are now joint enterprises, and most of the remainder have put in their applications, 
Other cities named in the news as going through this same process are Changsha, Hengyang, 
Harbin, Changchun, Soochow, Hofei, Hangchow, Ningpo, Kashing, Wenchow, Kinhwa, 
Chungking and Nanking. 


Parades and special celebrations are used to mark the conclusion of this socialist trans- 
formation, A parade of 300,000 people was held in Nanking on January 17, 200,000 in Peking 
on January 15, 80,000 in Chungking on January 17, 60,000 in Changchun on January 18, and 
20,000 in Hofei at about the same time, Mao Tse-tung was present at the Peking rally, at 
which Mayor Peng Chen said, ‘*‘Peking has now entered Socialist society, *’ 


A later report categorically states, **All private industry and commerce in Peking, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, Wuhan, Shenyang, Sian and other major cities have switched 
over to joint state-private operation in the ten days between January 10 and 20."’ 


CHURCH NEWS 


The Quaker delegation that went to China reports that an outstanding Christian leader, in 
answer to questions, stated that Methodist Bishop W. Y. Chen is undoubtedly still in prison, 
for if he had either died in prison or been released, that fact would certainly have been men- 
tioned in the newspapers. This conclusion, it will be seen, is an argument from silence only, 
but is expressed by one who is in a position to know, and also to judge what could be expected 
to be published. 


An official of the China Peace Committee who was interviewed in Peking on January 7 
claimed that the visitors to China which that Committee had entertained during 1955 had all 
been convinced that China was a peaceful and tolerant country. ‘‘Dr. Jose Giral, Chairman of 
the Spanish Peace Committee, said that there was not a religion in China which was persecuted. 
Buddhists and Moslems, Protestants and Catholics all lived together, and they all observed their 
own religious rites.*’ He also quotes Mrs, Janet Rees as saying that the present China is a coun- 
try of law and order, an impression which she had never had in the past. She considered that 
hygiene, dress and living conditions had been greatly improved, 


A small group of representatives of the churches and of the labor unions of Hong Kong met 
informal talks on October 25, 1955. Andrew Roy, formerly Presbyterian missionary in 
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